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the neighbourhood of another; all were united by a common ele-
ment, powder and dust. Yet as Wilhelm scarcely noticed in her
presence aught except herself; nay, as all that had belonged to
her, that she had touched, was dear to him, he came at last to
feel, in this chaotic housekeeping, a charm which the proud pomp
of his own habitation never had communicated. When, on this
hand, he lifted aside her bodice, to get at the harpsichord; on
that, threw her gown upon the bed, that he might find a seat;
when she herself, with careless freedom, did not seek to hide from
him many a natural office, which, out of respect for the presence
of a second person, is usually concealed; he felt as if by all this
he was coming nearer to her every moment, as if the communion
betwixt them was fastening by invisible ties.

It was not so easy to reconcile with his previous ideas the
behaviour of the other players, whom, on his first visits, he often
met with in her house. Ever busied in being idle, they seemed
to think least of all on their employment and object; the poetic
worth of a piece they were never heard to speak of, or to judge of,
right or wrong; their continual question was simply : How much
will it bring ? Is it a stock-piece ? How long will it run ? How
often think you it may be played ? and other inquiries and obser-
vations of the same description. Then commonly they broke out
against the manager, that he was stinted with his salaries, and
especially unjust to this one or to that; then against the public,
how seldom H recompensed the right man with its approval, how
the German theatre was daily improving, how the player was ever
growing moie honoured, and never could be honoured enough.
Then they would descant largely about wine-gardens and coffee-
houses ; how much debt one of their comrades had contracted,
and must suffer a deduction from his wages on account of; about
the disproportion of their weekly salaries; about the cabals of
some rival company: on which occasions they would pass again
to the great and merited attention which the public now bestowed
upon them; not forgetting the importance of the theatre to the
improvement of the nation and the world.

All this, which had already given Wilhelm many a restless
tour, came again into his memory, as he walked his horse slowly
homewards, and contemplated the various occurrences in which
he had so lately been engaged. The commotion produced by a
girl's elopement, not only in a decent family, but in a whole town,
he had seen with his own eyes; the scenes upon the highway